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A fiehabilitation and Special Education (BSE) Fi;cgras 
is described. This program is designed tc provide education sajors, ^ 
undergraduate and graduate, vith an experiential learning experience 
with handicapped individuals o£ every age, so they lay be' capable pf 
providing habilitative services to the handicapped frca irfancy to 
adulthood. Enphasis is placed on fieldoriented personnel preparation. 
Undergraduate courses (freshian through senior levels) include 
laboratory experiences that require student client interaction 
coBisensurate vith denonstrated knovledge and skill accrued thr<)ugh 
class lectures, discussion, role playing, and siiulations. 
Studentclient interaction progresses froi observer through 
seniinde pendent practitioner roles. In the senior year of training 
the student is required to assuie full responsibility for directly, 
providing habilitative experiences for a caseload or class of 
exceptional individuals vho exhibit prcblens corresponding to the 
student's area of specialization. The ES£ prograi is structured so a 
student nay continue after graduation to a saster^s degree and a 
doctorate. Appended to this report are descriptions cf BS£ projects 
and a proposed evaluation nodel for an. ES£ progras. (JD) 
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^ - Abstract - 



Recent legislation has fociased unprecedented attention on the handicapped, 
, "Extramural projects emanating from this legislation have- permitted Auburn 

University s Rehabilitatioji and Special Education (RSE) programs an opportunity 
to provide its students extraot^inary new experiential learning activities with 
handicapped individuals of every age. Both on and off campus RSE service 
projects have been integrated with dixiactic coursework and school-wide labor-- ' 
atory experience requirements. Handicapped p.reschool children, adolescents 
or adults may be ob^served, 'served directly, taught or programmed for by both 
undergraduate and graduate RSE students, 

Beginning ear}.y in the student's program a two week In-field experience 

. is reqiilred. Educational Foundations courses mandate similar in-field 

experiences. RSE ^tudents spend observation -"^assisting tin^ in the school's 

^ Special Service Center, RSE projects in the Center include: • (1) an early 
childhood Special Education class; ('2) a diagtiostic and evaluation project 
for severely handicapped children; (3) a diagnostic-tutorial project for 
youthful offenders;' (4) a vocational evaluation lab; (5) psychoWtric assess- 
ment service; and (6) a deaf-blind outreach project. At a remote site RSE 
operates, under contract, the educational and vocational components'' o f jrhtf^^ 
Depart'ment of Youth Services* Diagnostic and Evaluatiop Unit. • 



^ ^ In these and other appropriate community service or educational settings, 
students progress from observer-assistant to studerit-prkctitioner status, ' % 
.Upper level graduate atudents may be'come project leadfers and assume 
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responsib'ilities for in-service training, program planning-evaluation^ and 
in- field consultation, . * * . * • - . • * 

The Auccess of this integrated, experiential based professional prepara- 
•tion progr4m telating to the handicapped of all ages^is' evidenced in the heavy, 
demand for RSE graduates nationwide, award winning RSE student organizations, 
pending departmental status, and a growing demand hy schools and related 
agencies for an even broader range of service projects. 
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• , Intr<i<lucMon . 

^ Chartered in 1856",- Auburn UiriversitV is- one of the nationis land-grant 
uhiver^ties • Auburn is dedicated to the^ervice of Alabama and the nation 
through its threefold mission of instrOction, rasearch, and extension* 

. D44ring Auburn's long history nine undergraduate schools and a graduate 

'» * - 

school have emerged, to define and carry out the purposes of the institution. 
The entire academic program is fully accredited , by the Southern Association 
o^f Colleges and Schools. Recent expansion saw the e^stablishment of a branch 
campus in Montgomery (^um University *at Montgomery) in 1967, Current total 
• main campus enrollment is* 17,977 • . * ■ 

The School of Education is one of 'the nine schools on *the main campus in 

Auburn. Eight academic departments and ^veral -instruction, research and 

y 

extension support units comprise the school, / The Department of Vocational and 
Adult Educat;ion (VED) includes ten curriculum are^s and is the largest depart- 
ment withisi the school. The VED department currently served 787 undergraduate 

and 194 graduate studenfs. 

> 

*The Rehabilitation and Special Education program (RSE) is- the largest 
curijicMlum axek in the department witl/ an undergraduate enrollment of 405 and 
a graduate enrollment of 53 for a tot^al enrollment of 458 students, A faculty 
of 12 institutionally suppor£,ed pro^ssionals assisted by an additional^ staff 
of 29 a^e responsible for carry^g out instruction, research and extension 
missions'^ of the RSE programs. * 

Special Education undergraduate personnel preparation programs are 

offered in the areas of Behavior Disturb^nce^^ Early Childhood Education for 

the Handicapped, Mental Retardation and Speech and L'apguage Pathology, 
« « 

Graduate programs leading to the Masters and Educational Specialist degrees 
and advanced teacher certification are' offered in the areas of Learning 



Disabilities and Mental Retardation. Rehabilitation Services is a non- 
certificate program featurihg a human service undergraduate emphasis" and a 
Master level emphasis in Vocational Evaluation, Adjustment Services, and' 
Rehabilitation Facility Administration* A, doctoral emphasis program is 
Available in both Rehabilitation and Special Education, The doctoral emphasis 
features leadership and specialization training based on assessment and ' 
individual goals (>f each student* 

^ Unique in organization and thrust, the RSE programs focus on preparing 
professionals to work effectively with the handixiapped from infancy to adult- 
hood^ This thrust is facilitated by careful articulation of academic programs 
with several extramurally funded service atid extension projects. Such articu- 
lation permits extensive and unprecedented opportunities for all RSE students, 
to observe and directly interact with a wide range of handicapped individuals 
(infancy through adulthood) and the professionals who serve them- The purpose 
of this proposal is to demonstrate the ViatjuVe/ sQope, and success of 'this 
interaction. 

^ - . Nature and ScQpe 

The purpose qf the RSE programs is to prepare 'competent professionals 
who are capable of providi;ig appropriate habilitative services to the nation's 
handicapped. The vehicle for achieving this purpoie "is a series of carefully > 
sequenced classroom and laboratory experiences at undergraduate and graduate 
levels. Classroom (i.e., course) experiences, in and. of ^themselves, , are 
traditional in jiature. . The extent, sequence, nature and articulatioij*0|^ 
laboratory experi^ces with the students* academic program is what distinguishes 
the RSE programs from other pro^i^ajjis^ in Alabama and the nation. 

Undergraduate Program — - • 

At the undergraduate level, RSE students are involvecf in laboratory ^ 



experiences at an early stage in their preparation program.- All undergraduate 

^ ■ ' . • ' ^ - N 

courses include a laboratory experience component. Undergraduate courses 

(Freshman through Senior levels) include laboratory experiences , which require 

. student-client "interaction commensurate with demonstrated knowledge > and skill 

A 

accrued through class lectures,' discussion, role playing and simulations. 
Student-client interactiW progresses from observer through semi-independent 
practitioner roles. • 

The aforemeationed progression is best illustrated by a brief ^review of 
the RSE curriculum. Three early and, required learning experiences provide. . 
each student with an orientation to the fields of rehabilitation and special 
education. The first- two experiences include two courses entitled Career • >^ 
Explpration and Planning (VED 101) and Orientation to Laboratory Experiences 
(VED 104). The third experience is the Pre-Teaching ^ield Experience Program . 
The first two courses carry one quarter hour credit each and require student 
observations in various community and school programs or in RSE administered 
on- and off-campus projects. The third experience^ (Pre-Teaching Field 
Experience Program) is a^ required non-credit program which provl^des an initial 
base-line laboratory experienoe for all students.. The Pre-Teaching program 
requires each student to identify a rehabilitation or special education se^tting 
and interact with a professional from the student's field of specialization; 
The character of student-professional interaction includes observation and 
supportive assistance as determined by the professional practitioner.^ The 

V 

purpose is to proyide each student with early' and direct exposure to pro- ' . 
fessionals aqd handicapped individuals representative of -their proposed career 
fields. . . . ' ^ y ' 

Laboratory -experiences associated with upper level RSE undej-^raduate 
^courses (i.e., J.unior and. Senior leyel ao.ura/es) increasingly involve the 
•^progression of students From 6bservatiohal through practitioner rolee. 

^ 8 ^ 



Natiire and .characterisitics courses require student use of a case-study approach' 
to on-site behavior cJbservation . In addition to providing opportunities fot 
identification and fntj^raction of exceptional learner characteristics, this 
approach illustrates that behavior observation requires more than "looking. ' 
This is important in that successful practitionets are efficiejit observers* 

Laboratory exp^rieaces associated with -methods and materials and qssess- 



ment courses provide upper level undergraduate students with pre-planned and 
carefully supervised opportunities for short-term^ direct interaction with 
clients. r Such experiences permit students to .demonstrate competence in such 
areas as (l) identification of learner strengths and weaknesses, (2) selection 
and use of methods, techniques and resources appropriate to individual learner 

'needs, and (3) evaluation of intervention strategies. 

The undergraduate internship accomplished" during the Seniar year provides, 
each student with an opportunity to function in a professional role on a semf- 
independ.ent basis, ^ach student is required to assume full responsibility for 
directly providing appropriate hab'ilitative experiences for a caseload or 
class of exceptional, individuals who exhibit problems corresponding to the 
Student^s ar6a of specialization. The duration (i.e., ten weeks) and nature 
of stude'nt responsibility and involvement is significantly greater than that 
provided In prior Taboratory experiences. A 1971 survey of School of Education 

.graduates revealed that laboratory experiences, particularly the internship, 
were, pefrceived as the most me&ntngful educational experiences in the prepara-»* 
tiori program. ^ / ' 

Masters Program 

Laboratory experieiices associated with aJLl RSE Masters level courses are 
designed to increase the, scope and number of skills in the student's practi- 
tioner repertoire. Coursework is designed to provide students with a buffet 



of current issues/trends, current practitioner approaches and. the research 

• ^ foundation fo# each, as well as approaches to the identification, development, 

' implementation and validation of ^emerging approaches to habilitation. 
Associated laboratory experiences permit students to implement ^current' and 

. emerging approaches 'with exceptional individuals in closely supervised situa- 
tions. The duration of experiences and degree pf responsibility progress 
f rom ^short-.term, shared-responsibility experiences (i.e., shared by student 
and instructor/supervisor) in advanced Nature and Characteristics, Research, 
Assessment and Methodology coutses, to long-term, complete responsibility in 
graduate practicum courses. The end result of this articulation of didactic 
and laboratory experiences is a program graduate who is capable. of assuming a 

"^Master Practitioner role immediately following graduation. 

Doctoral Programs ^^^^^ 

* The purpose of the RSE doctoral emphasis' program is to prepare competent 
and contributing habilitation professionals who will be able to independently . 
function in leadership roles in instruction; research, administrative or 
service-oriented employment situations. Coursework and Associated laboratory 
expediences are consonant with this purpose. For example, an RSE Organization 
and Supervision course requires students to accomplish an on-site review needs 
assessment and analysis of volunteer community rehabilitation service facili- 
ties. Subsequently, the class prepares a report which identifies space, ' 
staffing, equipment and other resource needs and makes' appropriate remedial 

* ,recontmendatlons. In other RSE seminar, is sues/trends anxl research-oriented \ 
courses^ students are required to write and submit research and/or position 
artiGj(^ to nationally reco'gnized Jpurnals Of significance is the fact that 
47% of these student-authored 'articles have been accepted f^r publication, 
Jn addition, students may be required to prepare and conduct professional 



seminars and inservice training Sessions, prepare and present papers at 

professional conferences, prepare and submit grant ^applications, and prepare 
» • •« 

fox and' teach sel^x:ted undergraduate courses under the supervision of RS? 
faculty. 

Student Organizations ^ ^ ' ' 

RSE student organization activities provide ah additional source of 
student- initiated laboratory experiences. The RSE program is extremely ^ 
fortunate to have two highly active and widely recognized student organiza- 
tions: the Auburn University Chapter of Student Council for Exceptional 
Children (SCEC) and the Auburn Student Rehabilitation Association (ASRA) . 
Evidence of 'campus, state, regional and national recognition earned by these 
student groups is reflected in the fact that an ASRA representative serves as 
the national student representative on the Board of^the National Rehabilitation 
Association,: In addition, the ASRA was awarded the 1977 outstanding profes- 
sional division student organization on the campus by the Auburn University 
Student Government Association. The Auburn chapter of SCEC has been voted the 
outstanding student CEC chapter in Alabama^ in two of the last three years. 
During this past year, SCEC wa9 recognized as an outstanding chapter in the 
region. Leadership through service repTresent^ the essence of fetuSent charge- 
.teristics which ha% engendered the respect and recognition of others. A few 
of a multifclide of service/experiential projects , carried on by these groups* 
include: tutorial services for mildly handicapped and disadvantaged youth 
through' Project Uplift; provision of counselors at Gamp ASCCA (an Easter Sea^/^ 
recreation complex for the handicapped); provision ot volunteer? for Special 
Olympics; companionship therapy for nursing hom6 residents; student volunteers' 
for thfe Crisis Center; and babysitting services for families with exceptional 
children. 



Auburn University is located in East Alabama, an area which is best char- 
acteri^ed as highly rural. Although rehabilitation and special education ^ 
coB^nity and public school programs are available in our region of Alabama, 
there continues to be a dearth of variety and number of laboratory experience 
sites and service programs appropriate to the needs of both our students and 
exceptional individuals who reside in this region. As a result of the rural 
character of our geographic situation and Auburn^s continuirvg commitment tc? 
improving the quality of the hxxpan experience in the ^tate and nation, the RSE 
programs' have been highly successful 'in securing and administering several 
local, State and Federally f unded^service projects. All of these projects 
have met two interrelated criteria: 

1. Each project fills a gap in the service delivery system at a local. 
State, regional or national level; - ^ 

2. Each project provides opportunities for stydents 'to be actively and 
purposefully ^involved in service delivery systemer that include experiences - 
whic^i are highly germane to RSE^areas^ gf^personnel preparation. 

At the present time, the RSE programs administer eight State and 
Federally funded project3. These projects are identified in Figu^ 1 and 
describ'ed more fully in Appendix A -of this proposal. All* ot thes^ projects 
meet the two criteria specified above. In addition, the character and 
phfysical location of these projects 'of^er greater student acce'ssibility and 
facilitate coordination and control over the scope, intensity, duration,, 
frequency and nature of RSE laboratory experience activities. Seven of the 
eight projects are either base'd and/or completely housed and Conducted within 
300 yards of all RSE and School of Education administrative and instructional 
areas located in Haley Center. Therefore, physical proximity alone facili- 
tates coordination and control of laboratory-experience variables (i.e.> 



scope, intensify, etfc.). 

' } . . • \ .. 

Four* of tbe ei^t projects permit ^tudept involv,ement which ranges from 

observation through internship and Masters level practicuin *(i,e. , projects 

^^^^^^ 

.II, III, IV and VIII; see Figure 1)/ . TVo projedMBH^jeed ,.with multidis- 
ciplinary assessment activities permit upper level^undergraduate studeijt 



observation, masters level graduate student invblveSiejrtt *as aides, a^id doctojal 

/ ■ - 

level students as assistants or direct participants (i*e., assessment team 

Tfigmbers). In addition, two projects (i.e., the Alabama Rehabilitation .facility 

> ' * 

In-Servi^ce ProjfecJt and the Regional Rehabilitation Facility ytaining Program) 

deveiop-Jeadership abilities of doctoral students in that these projeo^are 

manned and/or administered by Rehabil^-tation doctoral students. 

Additional and signif icaftt^^atures of RSE projects are that they include: 

1. a wide pattern of service delivery Systems and needed services which 
are provided by . ^ ^ 

2. highly competent professionals representing several different, but 
complementary, dis(;riplines .to . . . / 

3. a wide range, of exceptional individuals at all age levels (see 
Figure 1) . . . ' \ ^ ' ^ - - * . 

Program Evaluation and Evidence o£ Success 

;As mentioned in 'the Introduction section, the Rehabilitation and Special 

Education Programs are administ^^atively separate program units of the Depart- 

' * " 

ment of Vocational and Adult Education! «^Ef forts are currently underway to 
join 'and elevate the two pro§;:^ms to departmental status (i.e., a Depart- 
^ment of Habilitation Education) within the School of Education. ' These 
efforts have b-een supported and encouraged by the Department of VocatiC^nal and 
Adult Education, ttte School of 'Educatiori administration and the University 
administration. These emerging events coupled with 'the rapid growth 



On-Campus and Off-j^mpus RSE Project Services 
by flfi-ronologicaj^ Ages of Service Recipients - 




0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ai 12 13 14 15 16' 17 18,19 20 21 Adulthood 

^Chronological 'Age' 
Project Code ; J ^ 

I. Conq)r^ensive Magnostic, Evaluation and -Educational 
Prescription Center 
II. King's Acres Program for Delinquent Youth 
III. Early Childhood Education for the Handicapped 

Laboratory Class ' . ' 

IV. Mt^ Meigs Diagnostic and Evaluation Center * 
for Youthful Offenders 
V. Service Center Psychological festing Program 
VI. Alabama Rehabilitation' Facility In-Service 
Project • * • 

VII • Regional Rehabilitation Facility Training 

Program ^ . , 

,VIII, Deaf-Blind Outreach Project ' ^ 

\ 



On-Campus/Of f-Campus Code ; 

* indicates on-campus programs 
indicates on-campus and of f- 
^ ' campus programs 
i *** indicates off-*campus programs 



and development of the RSE programs has^ hampered the development and imple- 
mentation an inclusive program -evaluation system. The marriage of the two 
programs •and subse(j\ient development of a Department of Habilitative Education 
will', in turn, require development and implementation of such an inclusive 
evaluation system. The reader is referred to Appendix B which describes a 
program<»evaluation system curref;itly being;^'developed and implemented in the 
Spe(^al Education Programs^, The Rehabilitation program uses a similar evalua- 
tion system. It is Expected that the evaluation system used to assess "* 
departmental program efforts will represent a blend of the two evaluation 
systems. ^ " ' 

Program evaluation methods and practices of , both prog^ms is consistent 
with that found in other similar college/university tracing programs- That is 



emphasis his been placed pn Input and Process, variables and less on Product 
variables. The following wiH serve to provide the reader with a brief review 
of these evaluation variables and resulting evidence in support of program 
success. . ^ ^ 



t 



Biput Evaluation 

Input variables subjected to evaluation have included the degree to which 
personnel (studen^ts and faculty/staff and administrators) ^seeking admissio?T to/ 
employment In the programs meet established quantitative and qualitative 
standards as determined b^ administrator and faculty review and screening of 
'student and faculty credentials. Results* of evaluation .in thesQ areas 
inculcates that all RS6 faculty /staff exceed Auburn's standards assoeiated with 
qualifications, contribution^ to the field and relevant experience. 'Students 
seeking aHmisSion to Aubii^n'g programs, have demonstrated ability on various 
national collie ^entrance examinations which compares favorably with -other 
similar university preparation program- student populations. Further, AubutA 



students "have demonstrated entry level knowledge and' skills which exceed those 

0 . . , ^ , * * 

>' ♦ 

demonstrated by^ student populations seelcing entry into most of . the other . ^ 
university level personnel preparation programs in Alabama. \ » 

Process Evaj-uation ^ , ' * . • ' 

Process variables subjected to evaluation have been tho.se variables 

associated with the degree to which personnel (students, faculty, staff. 

Administrators) meet retention and advancement standards. These variables 

"»are examined through established procedures which include input from self- 

evaluation, peer review groups, student perceptions of performance, and 

administrator perceptions- in the case of faculty and staff; self-evaluatio^, 
*■ • ^ 

faculty/staff perceptions and immediate superiors in the case of administta- 
tor evaluation; arid self-evaluation and instructor/supervisor/advi'sor 
perceptions of knowledge and skills in the case of student evaluation. In 
all instances, evaluatiott data suggest that all personnel and program 



resources -meet standards established by Auburn University. Additional 
evidey:e to this effect may be found in third-party evaluation data. For 
'example, aTL RSE teacher educat^en programs have consistently met or 

exceeded personnel, curriculum and resource standards prescribed by various 

t 

State and national tedcher accreditation organizations (e.g., Alabama and 
Georgia State Departments of Education; NCATE) . 

Product Evaluation 

Evaluation of Product variables in university level personnel preparation 
programs has fdcused on the degree to which program graduates succeed in an 
^^loyment setting as determined by graduate self\:evaluation, less frequently 
by employer perceptions of graduate performance. Graduate self-evaluation" 
surveys have indicated that ^^tudents experience no difficulty ih securing and 
successfully holding positions in their areas of specialization. This is . 



further substantiated by the facts that: (1) with few exceptions RSE 
graduates receive more than one offer j)f employment prior to exiting frpmjiur 
pro'gram (many of which are leadership positions); (2) in-state and 6ut-of- t 
state employer requests for program graduate.s have consistently and *' 
significantly exceeded numbers of eligible students; and (3) many studetits \ 
are offeree! and secure employment in the setting^ in which they accomplish 
their internship/practicum experiences . Graduate self-evaluation surveys also 

V 

consistently indicate that student perceptions are highly^ favorable,' particu- 

» J, 

larly where laboratary experiences are concerned. 

Other|^(but not inclusive) indices of program success include: (1) 



coritinually increasing numbers of extramural requests for inservi1:e education 
by public and private rehabilitation and Special education service programs; 
(2) the frequenc^ with .which Federal, State and local governmental agencies 
request consultative services of RSE program personnel; (3) increasing 
graduate and undergraduate enrollment in RSE programs in the JLight of 
declining enrollments experienced 'by other .curricular areas; and (A) consistent 
success in attracting and seeding local, State and Federal service projects 
'(e.g., Current 'extramurally funded proj^ects total in^excess of $600,000). 

' • Summary 
The Rehabilitation and Special Education Programs of Auburn University 
are appreciative *of our ic^utation as a "field-oriented** personnel preparation 
program. All of the\exp^tential activities "included in tl\is proposal 
correlate fayorably with such a "learning through service** approach to 
personnel preparation. It is an approach which we highly recommend to other 
programs t Through its use students are provided with unique opportunities to 
explore and shate the,'life space , needs , fefars, frustrations, joys, grief, 
aspirations and variability of exceptional individuals and their families, as 
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well as the, yide array of professionals and lay advocates who strive to^meet 
their needs* The net result is a mature, insightful, sensitive and highly 
skilled graduate; one who is better prepare^d to meet tha* challenges associated 
with the role of a human seryi^ce prof ess iona/» 
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ComRirehenslve Diagnostic, Evaluation Ind Educational Prescription Center (CDEEP) 

The CDEEP Center is funded by the Alabama .State Department of Education 
through the Alabama Resource Centei? (ARC). This on-campus program is an inter- 
'disciplinary effort to provide appropriate assessment "and educational planning 

' ' * 

services for handicapped individuals between the ages of 0 arid 21 ^ears of age 

who demonstrate sensory, physical, social, intellectual and/or emotional * 

problems which interfere with social and/or academic success. Referrals are 

initiated by local education agencies througPTthe Alabama Respurce Center. 

Each handicapped individfual receives an intensive two-day evaluation adminis- 

tered by professionals representative of the following disciplines: Medicine, 

^.Psychology, Speech, Pathology, Audiology, Rehabilitation and one or moi:^ sub- 

specialties in Special Education (e.g., Learning Disabilities, Beha^or 

/ Disturbance). An interdisciplinary staffing is-conducted on a third day and 

includes all prbfessidnals involved in the assessment as well as a re^esenta- 

tive of the local education agency and the parent whenever possible. The 

assessment report and specific educational recomroemdations are forwardfed to 

the local education agency for their review and implementation. <Ln addition, 

each client deceives an annual re-evaluation to .determine extent of progress. 

^ The interdisciplinary team includes practicing professionals in the Auburn 

♦ 

area, RSE faculty and staff and faculty from the Auburn University Speech* and 
Hearing Clinic. Undergraduate RSE and Speech Pathology /Audiology students 
enroll<^d*in intrpductory courses are provided opportutiities to.^observe, ail 
assessment and staffing activities. Graduate students fte more directly 
• involved in carefully supervised -assessment and educational prescription 
development* act^ivities that are consonant with their level^^^s^^^^^demic and 
experiential preparation. ^ 
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K£ng*8 Acres Program for Delinquent Youth 

^ ^ The King's Acres project Is an on-campus extension of a community service . 

program (Klngr^s Acres) funded by the Alabama Department of Youth Services, 

The ma^ campus is located In the*- community and Includes short-term residential, a 

diagnostic and. evaluation and social and educational habilltatlon services for 

•adjudicated youth In east Alabama, The Auburn University on-campus program Is 

' / 

designed to provide educational and vocational assessment and short term educa-- 
tlonal/ tutorial services to 12 to 15 youths (boys and glrls> between the ages 
of 12 and 17 years of age. This on-campus phase Qf the projgram Is manned by 
one doctoral level and one nA^jters level RSE graduate students. These graduatl 
stud^nta receiver ongoing super^slon by an RSE faculty member. This project 
j^rovldfes RSE students with excellent opportunl.tles to observe /Interact with - 

project staff and clients as part of required laboratory activities in 

\ • ' , ' 

assessment and n^thods and materials courses. . All laboratory activities' 

associated with tHls project are coordinated by RSE course instructors and 

the RSE faculty membeE respon^ble foir project supervision. 

* * 
Early C^ldhood ^Education for the Handicapped Laboratory Class <ECEH) ^ 

The ECEii on^^4::ampus laboratory class represents a consortium effort to 

p'rovide dire'ct educational services, to 13 young moderately severely * ^ 

.handicapped chil^^reiv and their families/ Members of this coitsortium include 

Auburn City Schools, Head Start and the RSE programs of Auburn University. 
* ^, . . ■ > J , • , 

Auburn City Schools, through Title VI funds, provides funds in support of a 

head ^teacher for this unit. T^e Auburn Head Start program provides transpor- 

tati on services for the children. ,Atiburi[i University and the RSE programs 

provide 'on-campus facilities and maintenance funds, and the services of an RSE 



faculty member who function^ in the role of a supervisor for the progranl 



ECEH is heavily used as a laboratory site for laboratory ^experiences rec 
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in several RSE undergraduate and graduate courses. In addition, several other 
departments within the university (e.g., Psychology, Spee<:h Pathology and 
Audiology, El^entary Education, Physical Education, Family and Child Develop- 
ment), extensively use this program as a labor^ory site for the purpose of 

exposing their students to the problems experienced by handicapped children 

« 

and their families. On .the average, approximately 200 RSE and 200 students 
# * * 

representing 'various non-RSE curricula observe/:|.nteract with children in this 

, program during the course of an academic quarter. 

V ' * • ^ 

Mt. Meigs Diagnostic and Evaluation Center fdr Youthful Offenders" 

This project is an off-campus program administered by the RSE^ programs 

and funded by the Alabama Departirient pf Youth Services. The purpose of the 

. project is to provide educational and vocational assessment, prescriptive 

recommendations and short-term educational services to adjudicated youth 

incarcerated at the Mt. Meigs residential facility located approximately 35 

miles from Auburn, The Diagnostic and-^valuation Center is directly s.uper- 

vised and admin;Lstered by Department of Youth Services personriel assisted by 

several RSE program Extension Associate staff who are either ,^gradpates of the * 

RSE programs or ^re students .currently enrolled in RSE Masters and (Doctoral 

level graduate prdferams. Beginning Spring Quarter o-f 1978, this^ pro-gram will 

be expanded to include an RSE intemship/practicum component. This latter 

will be a jointly (Department of Youth Servi^^ and RSE) coordinat^'d component. 

Expansion of this type will provide for additional supervised laboratory' 



experiences for students e^troll^diy^ RSE preparation programs. It should be 

m 

noted that the aforementioned King's Acres and Mt. M^gs projects allpw RSE 
students with observational and direct interaction experiences with problems 
6t this population which is unequalled by any other preparation program in 
the S*tate*of Alabama. 
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Servlce Center Psychological Testjlyg Progiram 

Federal and State laws mandating provision of free and appropriate ' 
public school educational opportunities for all handicapped children and 
youth have created a significant gap between psychological testing needs of 
«• local education agencies. (LEA's) and available personnel to meet these needs. 
The RSE Service Center Psychological»Testing Program was developed and 
implemented to bridge this gap. The program involves the provision of psy- 
'chologi^:al testing services to children and youth awaiting enrollment or 
enrolled in LEA educational programs. A team approach is used as a vehicle 
for providing these services. The team' is composed oi an faculty member 
and a small number of RSE post masters graduate students whb have been trained 
as psychometrists . These students are supervised by the RSE faculty member. ' 
Student;&^gain valuable experience in administering, interpreting and reporting, 
results of testing. Recipients of ttiese services include a wide variety of». . 
handicapped students (e.g., deaf, mentally retarded, behaviorally disturbed, 
blind, etc.). RSE students typically are designated as members of this 
service team for one quarter. _ The progMm has provided services to over 
2,000 handicapped students and rehabilitation clients during the past; two 
and one-half years. 

Alabama RehabiliQtion t>Facility In-Service Project 

ThfS^project is funded by the Alabama Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and is staffed by five doctoral students in Rehabilitation Services ^ 
Education. The project conducts statewide in-service training for 
Rehabilitation Facility Personnel, develops program* evaluation systems for 
rehabilitation facilities, provides on-site continuous consultat^ion to 
selected facilities and conducts simulated accreditation surveys for 
facilities seeking accreditation. The changing accreditation survey team 

ERIC ^ ^ 2i 



is made up of^ Rehabilitation graduate students wh6, following graduation, 
qualify as survey consultants with the Commission on Accreditation of 
Rehabilitation Facilities. x 

Regional Rehabilitation Facility Training Program 

This program is partially staffed with RSE doctoral students and provides 

in-service training and coi:isultation^to Rehabilitation Facility personnel in 

the eight state (i-e., HEW Region IV) Southeastern Region/ 

V * 

Deaf-Blind Outreach Project 

*• 

The puifpose of the. Deaf-Blind Outreach Project is to provide direct 
educational-services, parent training/counseling and community liaison 
services to deaf-blind children and youth and their families in an eight 
county region surrounding Auburn. The project is staffed by an outreach 
(hbmebound) teacher and one to. two RSE graduate students. Other RSE students 
benefit from this project through direct, on-site ol?servation of the activities 
of the Outreach Teacher and her assistants and observation of project video- 
tapes of assessment and educational procedures. Student, observations of 
project activities are associated with laboratory experience requirement^ of 
assessment and methodology courses at the undergraduate and graduate level. 
Since there are only two university affiliated multihandicapped ooitreach 
projects, in Alabama, the experience accrued by RSE students as a result of 
this experience is both unique and invaluable. 



Evalu«jtion * ^ * ' 

The purpos_e-of sms is .o syst^«ti.er- th.' identlMcaUon. 
. of pfog,,am needs wUhin the co^Lt o£ Che trailing program and 
. Us goals .and objectives, (b) th6 coflect Ion and use of infor„,a- 
tion regni-dlng resources, constraints, projoctod SCrategics, and 
projected outco.es,. (c) the .on^loting o£ the continuous pro- 
cess of training, researclvand service' act ivities related to' 
program objectives, and (d) the documentation' of : (U program 
-,pro.ducts In terms of.the quantity and' quality of program gradu- 
■ ates, (2), the -percept ions. of program ;graduates ,• their super- 
^.visors, a^d^ients regarding program effectiveness and "recom- 
mendations for. program modifications, and (3) the protlu^s and 
achievements of program faculty members, all of which hav^'im- 
pllcatlons for the achievement 'of the overall goal of improved 
educational sdrvices for handicapped children. ' 
. Within SEPES evaluation Is goisidered a continuous, .cyclical 
activity in which data are colleet^-^ and information is used - ' 
systematically. Feedback l./^annell^d to appropriate .declsion,- 
makers in/ interested parties hd4 genuine Input and a. share In' 
declslon-raakl^g actlviti-es. Evaluation activities, are both form- 
,atlve and sominaj^ive In nature: Formatlve"e;aluatlon Is concerned 
primarily witH evaluating Cho_ op-going processes within the pro- 
gram and summatlve evaluation _deals ^^nly with end"-goals and 
S;:^ products if the pro-gram a„d Its components.- 



- -co„pUs,»,.„, ^^^^^^^^ ' "r.ceg, / 

^»nu Sources . 

■ — ^ — .^^c deflected i7i m 
°f program. • "°. ^"^ objectives 

The proposed' model is ai, 

ViiUlU advocated by rhp r , T 

"nWe.i., o. Vi.,i„,,.'- . '-Wcenter 

. ^.parison .Of .3 as 

J a cnte.io„ o. s.a„da.,. ,„e ,,,, ' ' '"^^^^ - 

•.:---^-o.a,,eea,,ds.,.^ is ZT 

.■^''=-«-ivo,„3.«e resolved ""^ """-"""-^ ""'c,,, i, : 

-° <. j:i ;r 

^ OT-Iier criteria la^er' 



on. In 



either case, within SlJl'ES the .^i . • ' - 
is ba.:oi , evniuativo components 

- r'"'' °" t'^^ form and nature of thn 

. tiv. . ^"c'lVKlual goal or objec- 

■ I tive Lo be evaluated. Fi«ui^ ci , 

, , . ' ^'^^ which are con- 

- ^'^ ^'-Iopn.ent Of an evaluative '• ' 

• . , cvcMuative instrument for . 

given objectives n,. .-i i . * - 

c . Laxonomic 

and.U,c sL-uclont ncLWUy. evaluation v.ri-,1,1 ' , 

determined: (a) I,>,,„1 c , > " 
(n) level (^^0010)01: meusuremont, (I,) tv„« ' r 

M period of cvaiuatlcn (d) t r " ' ^ '"^^ 
, , ■ '"^ or 'lee is ion (judgment) . "(e) 

.•^ype of data, and (f) n,eti,ad of ovaluatio , 

y, evaluation, (assessment).. Thus 
goals and broad oh ice t Ives i„ ,.• 

, , -Volv.n8 technolos.ical performances 

- -U,attons mrght he considered to re,uirc relative ' 

-or..-ent or final su™„ative evaluation, and a, h 

-.urgent on an interval 
Z ' 7 ""'^ W Of norm- 

e: :^"^^^^- "-.ing . o„ledge- 

— "-eatings -might he 
considered to.rcuire. ahsolute mastery c„,itinu ' • 
tn„f oontinuous or Intermit- 

Lent: fbrmaLive ovnln-w;^ , - • 

■ ' Po^ontiauy (ir ■ 

•^"of , teaching) a.., uhjec tive dec is ion from th , 

• • '■'■01" Liie evahiator In 

case, a nominal or ordin;.] = , 

. _ or ordinal scale might he selected, trrffls ■ 

-criterion could he the- type Of data u.sed. and a f ' / 
^ . >j--'«-u, and a form of cri- 

terion-referenced test might be t'h.* i ' 

. ^8ht be the evaluation method employed. 
' ^ ■ 23 



Coding Syscerr. : 



^ * 

Auburn University 



* # 



>X,0. 0.0.0. 
^-X/O.O'.O. 

x.x.x.o.o". 



Ddmain/Goal . * 

2^.°HSkill./Inst:ruct:ional Obfeccive 
V V V n Skill/Short Term Ob ec^'ve 

X.X.X. >:.:<. Objective 

KA = Kno'-.-lecse - Art 
. KS = Knov; ledge - Science 
,PA = Perforr.ance - Art 

.P$ = Perforr.ance - Science' 



i echnology 



NS = Nominal Scale ^ ' 

OS = Ordinal Scale' - 

IS '^^ Interval Scale 

\ RS '= Ratio Scale " ^ 

' AM = Absolute ".Mastery 
=<^el2tive .Mastery" 

"VFE = Con t ir'-nr!<; Pn^ — .a--,,^ - 1 

. Titrr _ T . ---oks to^...ae._ve evaluation • 

•t4p - 't>,- — ^-n- tO-...uLiVe iivaluation 
"^-ifi Permit tent S' — ^^r'-;,,- »- i 
• ' -FSE - t'ln^l o ^js"^^^^ ^'^^l^ation 

y irbt, - .¥inal Su:n.~ative Evaluation 

t,- \ ' ■ 

^ .OD = Ol?je\tive Decision ' ' 

St) = Subjed<ive' Decision 

# = Number 
% -"^^ Percentage 

^BR. Behavior Ratr\(Frqquoncy) 



Taxonomlc level/ 
Nur.bering- System 



Type of 
CompeCency 



Level (Scale) pf 
Measurement 



Type of Mas terv 



Period of Evalua.tion 



Code Xip bpr 



Type of Debisiqn CJudgnent) 5 



Type of Data 
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RL = Res pons Latency 
I = Intensity^ 

DSAE'= Derived Score/Age Eauivalene 
PSGE =^ Derived Sca.re/Grade Equivalent 
DSPR = Derived Score/' Percentile Rank 
DSSS - Derived Score/S cand^rd Score ' 

SI = Structured Incervier; ^ ^ • 

I?CD = Inspection cf Previously ,Collecced Data 
• bD = Screening Device'^ 
R^= Referral' (request for Services) 
N'RT = :'cr::i-re£erendy.c Test 
CRT = Criterion-rec erencec Test 
SO = Sys'ter-.atic Observation 

ALR i<>tcenc Lectures /Readings 

S = Simulations « ^ . ° . , 

AP = Authentic Perfor-iances 



Type of Data (cont'd.) 



/ 



Method of Assessr-.cnt/Evaluation 



Student Activity 



Cou^rs es 



\ 
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Two ,.o.oH govon, such .vcislons: („) u,o need Co use ' 
^.o.o„c. on slvon ,oaU nn. o^Joc,ivos ... 

not a_U,„,„Uc.soal3 an. o,,<^elvo3 Io,k, U,o„.solves .o .ea- 

S ^^cnients by the most valid evalnaci„n 

evaiuaLu(o cor«ponenCs (e.g.- ratio" 

. -alos. o.Jecave decisions, e.c.) T.V^.u/^, 

such decisions i.s „„^,„^, ^^^^^^^^ 

-.H o. .He U,eal •^cas..o,„c,. as p„.si„U, h.. „hich .ec^nil 
^"0 n,cd CO he ,.eal,-.suc when cons.ieHn, Che. i,„„o.cance of i„- . 
«lvl.ua, ,oaU an. „,,eeCives. Che ,iee. ;,ec..ac. in „.asure/ 
^enc, an. Che c„nc.-n To. e^icienc. in Ce.^s „, eosc, ci.e. a.a 
-npowe... ri,,,, ^ ,3 „ ,33en,;cl„n.„r che „,o<„i. 
1. Context > ' ' 

The Auhuvn Unive.,,cy Special ECucacion P„,.a. operaCes 
wUhin Che concexc of Che School of E.h,caci„„. l,.s . Ic. h/us 
acUvi^ies, ,„nc.Mhnces Co Che mission „r che .school and Che- ^ 
Mission of Che unive.siCy.- and ™s,c-he responsive. Co chose luper- 
ordinace .issions._ ,Uo. che P.og.a,,. ^.^^^^^.^ . 

"onal. scace, and local no.ds. the nac lona , ^.eods a,e Crans- 
latcd inco ,rlo.icles h, fLndins agenCs and Chen passed on Coche 
Uni.ersic>,,.Sehool. and ,.,,ca,„. Si,„Un..ly, .cace needs a.e 
expressed, and in so,„e cases'/ p.og.a.s a.e .andaCed'co .eec • 
"ate needs (e.g., Maha„.a ,..copclonal Child Kducaclon Acc -106). 
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^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

conducted by ..eJacuUy a. Auburn Univpsi.y. . ■ 

■ . future pUmnlng Jocumeqts and nroPm. ■ * 

and piogiani review reports -pro- 
vide needed data for nnnf-o^»- ^ ' ' ■ 
> . J-UL . context evuluaf-inr, * c • -, 

- Special interest groups 

ren provide data for tho v • 

. ''"^"<= "-^—".tKon of n.cls.m the -concept • 

evalu^ion. ' other ;„,p„,,.„t a,,pects'-o£ Lh. , ' ' ' 

- , t ■ ' ""^ '•'"^ <=0"ti;"i<t evaluation 

- .onuorln, oC «n™ati.e Actio,, a.i.eUnes an. otH„ 
' ~^'"^'T/--"-.>S.a,,,: ..<„ai„it.aras-" 
-^o.cont.t evaluation i, t„e coiiection a„. use -o. inio™. 
-on "latins to oM,o. training a.eneio. Ma.a.a t.af p„vi.U. 
Similar training programs. ' • " ' 

-"3an.,.ovi.ei„,.ttot,.3t.ietn.an.,activitie=oitHe • 
rnn;,in« agencies often have a ve.. .t„„, input an/ p.- 

Vide very, direct mandates for tlie triinfno 

training program or for ceiftain 
research activities. Thus m,o- r .• 

. ^>«encic..s shape the ncti- 

vitics and its products. 

THe facuU.. of cou.se, ,.3 j va., 1.-,, 
S.- THo..o3o inatleast t,.ee„a... l.^t/t,. P„.„,„ . 
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s..i„eion. «s e„o, ,.00^0 l„u«.a,.. „,„^,,„ ^^^^^^ 

which „,a^ „,,^^.„^ u„,n.oc,icta„Io Con.o- • 

unlcue ca„aMUeU.s o,C on'o or .„o facU, ,:,o„,„:..s ..,0 we^e .0- 
cruUea .0. ,.,,0,03. a. ra.,U. Covao^p.ofess ,on 

aUy. .hcHr ac,<u,„os ..„H,:u,oa3 have „™ a.,, vovy aoHnUe i^- 
. pa-^t ortMrfno struclorc o£ Che Progi-am. ' 

. au-o „.ovi.,. ,Uro.c i„,o\„e Pro^.a.. : s... 

dents ,„a, ho ..ocn.iu., .„ TUI va.lo.s cUe^nVe.. hut .hey ' ■ 
. „Uh e.,o.U.„ce. on. Ulea., ..,hlch ■so.ve .0 „,o.U. .he 

P-8.a„. ^-^on.s have several co.„e.oncio,s and 4' -cceco " 

- Snrn o.h^ou.ncu.,- ,„„s. of 
«hl.h a.e pracucahle, h... .0.0 o. «,Ueh a„ no. ,.acUeahIe wUh- 

.the .present s.„e„t at.U„<,o an<, ince.-os.; are i.- ^ 

Portant components o£ the input eval.ation/.Vofosslonal peers 
so.etln,es ,os, ohvious., hut e„.^Uy vaU. .,p„'t into the 
.W-oS.an, hy thou, .-evlov, „r proposals or their ,-nr,.™al c.„s.a, 
taion w it'll Program sLnff. . ' ' ' . ^ 

^™ advisory co„.„Utoes which contrlhnte iUe.s and options 
t^ffn, people afrectc., hy the Progra,n provide add i t ion'- Input L - 
the P.4ra.. ^...y-.tahUshins . co™£tteo-„. university ,oitea,ues 
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A. S-^udenl' entry characLo IS tics , ^ ' 

denes' ioL -'''^ ^aspirations s La Lements ; " s tu- 
lunts Jot-tor of roconuncndat Ion; student atti- 
,Lude indices; student program pian . 

B. • Faculty entry characteristics • ' ^ 

C. USOE S pec irica Lions ^ ' 

Sources: USOB vu idelinn.: • unr •. 

hi>i.uciLnes, Bhil j;uide lines; recfuests 
for proposal^- guidelines ' . 

Consumer input 

Sources: advisory copnitteos; clients served in the 

'^"^^^.^^f J^T'''^'' ''''''^'^ ^^^-^^ ^-v.ed 
r-ui;, state and local education e,„ployers . ' 

. Infor.u^„ .elating to other training resources in Alaba.l 
Sources : ' ^l^^ higher .earning i„ Alabama 

to professional st^iffv spec V d 

. _;';^^o.-n,ntion fro.n p^ogra. graduates relating to training 

Solirces: jn-ograni gr^iduates ^ - 

In format ion from simof-wi c:ni-c' ^f' 

I" Lioining needs ^ ^'^-''^^'^'^tes felat-ing 

Sources: supervisors of program" graduates ^ 
^ Information from peers 

Sources: proposal reviews; i.vformnl consultation 



.(e.g...sea« .™dr,.,cuUy f.o,„ , .,,.r ,n„ , «.c,dents , etc.) 

rep.ose„..Uvos of stac. and local ccH,caUo„al aBoncios who =,„- 
Ploy ou. graduates, etc.), noodcXi external advice to promote. 
desU-able change uithln the progra. „iu ,e 'ohtalned. 



3 . Process 



•'■i- process of the Progra,,, is that which 'goes on i„ the pro- 
gram activities carried out on a dally o,- „narterly basis. M- 
though it is included, all of the activities that transpire 
between students and faculty are not restricted to the attendi,g 
or teaching of cltsses. .Thus, co„»lttee meetings, research In- 
vestigations, evaluation activities. servUe to the* co™unity. 
and so on. are reg'raded as activities'. 

S.tudent program ,„onitoring and student' attitudes are Im- 

portant evaluation indices I'-nnnn,, 

iMuices. Lqually important are faculty;, acti- 
vities and -attitudes alone spvornl w; 

lonj, several dimensions of ins^truction 

research, and service. m additio^, other process' i'ndices which 
deserve mention are: student-faculty interaction, course .evalo-' 
ation, practicu. and- internship evaluation, and test .on'itorlng. 
'4. ' Product: \ ^ 

The products of the Program are manifold and often di'fficult 
to assess. One of the .ost .noticeable products is tralneU pers- 
onnel. Trained personr^l can, of course, be enumerated in ' terms - 
of the number of paraprofess lonal, in^s6rvlce, graduate, or certl- 
aed.students.of various -categories trained Within a given period 



•of time. TluiL is the Lvnir-.i / ' 

Lypiccl ,„anner in which 'Wauntions- of 

training pn>,rn„,s nro n,aclo. - ho nun-o cliff icu 1 , ' • 

^lii j. LcuiL dncJ more inLer- 

™ - -..U,.io.p.. ,3 .o..si...i,.e i,_ 

- — - s.ha., U.,.,.i.,.,,,^^„^, 

traineO^os of Lhe highest possibl-e Also ,1 

\ '■li-e. Also, Lho ovaJuaLion plan 

should. provide informaLion to assisL , Un 

,Lo. asbLsL Lho }-iM(h,aL'e program in • 

. Pr9clucing high c.ualiLy personnel in Lhe are.s f 

uic aie.ib of grea^Le<iL needi 

both regionally and nacionally' Lnnortan, - ,■ 

/ ^y. iinpoiLanl indices of the quali- 

■ ty of personnel are- nrnr,Jc/ i 

'o. proCofesional contribuUons ,„acle to the field 

P-es.,.i -'--eo ._s, 3.3e..„. 

and the outcomes of activities of t,-,i , 

of tunned |.e,-.s;„„nol in Lho traln- 

-8 ofotho,:so.,„aha fo™^t„„, i„ro„„„„„,.^ 

Another e.t.c.cly i.„o/ta„t atea of product evaluation is " . 
faculty „n,d.ctivU, „n dimensions „t„e,. tha.J the ^fainin, o; 

— '■■-■^f---P-'^>' dees in 'in t,: areas 

Of: .oscarch, schoiar,/ conttihutions to tiuTlill^ic field ' 
^nauencco, students tl,ron«h advi-sin,;, .crviee the state^and 
nation-, se.veie to , he „tof ess ion (eon.,, t i „,,,,... ess iLl asso- 
-"on-tivU„etc.),.erviee to the S„e.iaM..dncation .-o,... 
school Of ..ncation, and .uhun, University, an. the consider-: 

- 3„e,cial -honors and ,-uhUc ,eco.n/tion 
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Taxononiy^ oT jn fonnat: ion Needs , u] Sources for SEPES : . 
I. Context: Evaiuaiion . ' t 

. ,A. National needs Vn special education - 

• Sources: USOE gu ideUnes ; USOE. NIE, MIMH, etc. requests 
. ^^^--Vosa s ^Council for Exceptional CbUd 'fv 

pLofessLonal literature J^^-^'^en, 

State neqpds in special education ' . / 

. Sources^ AJaba.na- State Dopnrtmenf of Education i.b] ica- 
L ions; Alabama StcUo \^^u^ylu^,nL of Edu/atron 
coLtilication guhiclinqs; Alabama Association 
. . for Retarded Children; Alabama Learni nrKesIurce 

■ ssocl";;-'''' ''''' st.L^ U.aSe 

associations • - ' • 

C. ^ Local needs in special educat-ion ' - / 

Sources: special education programs; pnrint-t'eache,-t^r ' 
, assocatLons'; residential programs; renter- C>e 

cKceptional ehildreii . ^^-/^ , 

D. Univcrs Lty context ; ^ 

^Sources: univj^ty mission statement, university plan; 

ciculJty tenure gnd promotion criteria; affirnl- 
,. iitive action guidelines , <ii-i.Lim 

E- -School of Education context / 

^^'"'^'-'tion mission s tatemehj: Jpro.ram 
^^' ■■■ ■^ . L-eview statements .^_^^progiam 

/f.. Special education 'interest-'grouiVrecommendations 

Sources: group ...bl ication.^; papers presented at meetings- 
^ ■ ^ .f..culty interactions with i uteres t, groups ' 

^ G.- Program context 

. • Sources: P^'ogram meetings^ co^'ittee reports 

II. Input Evaluation # ' ;/ • ., ' 

. ' ■ . -- ^0 ^ 
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D. 



Frotluc.t livaUuiLion * 

A. Trained. poirsonnTl - number and- typo 

Sources.: Trained Personnel Information System (TPIS). 

program records ' > 

13. '^'J^«ined. personnel activities in areas of: . ' 
• 1. type of position held - length of service 

2. professional contriJ^^ns to the field 

3. professional services ^1-o^M^in,I i- . ' 

^i.vii_L.b i)iovuiucl to consumers 

^\ activities in training others - ' - , 

. 5. subsequonf formal education ^ 

Sources : TPIS • 
1 » =- 

C. .Trained pors<>nnal attUvcle toward training' program 

1. scrcfclis of program preparation . ■ 

2. roco„„„ondat-ions iro'r change in tl,o training program 
Sources: TPIS 

Evaluation of trained personnel by others • . 
1. supervisor evaluation and, recomincndat ions 
■^2. consumer evakiStion 

■Sources: Supervisor Informati6n System (SIS); Site 
• \ '.Visit Information- §ys torn '(SVJS)~ 

■ Factilty productivity in areas of: 
-1. instruction , ' ' . • * 

^- resident 

. Jj. continuing education " ' 

c. independent stu'dy 

d. practicum and clinic supervision 
, e. innovative approaches 
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2. research ' ■ / 

- ^ I', iundod r^^seavch 
^• noni-undecr research 

• - involve.nenL ^l^^^^ colJ,.,,,e3 

^ t'encs in research 

conLrlbutions to acad. • r 

academic field 

^- i"nue„ce on slU,,, - 

T-""-'^ Liuough advising 

f • studenL.s "in speciTl , ' ' • 

^^UKienL- organisations 

State Of A^aha^a 

^"-^^Inuing education 
S ^- (pat ion in ^ - 

^ • - ^'>--ch ,„a|<Xng an/:;: ^^Ki conferences 

. ^ 6- service to th ' °^ articles 

^ Lo the professioii 

^l' "7";['C^-slup in professional • ' 
' • • "^^^^^'^'^ professional^ °^«^"H,a t ions 

l-'-esentacions at .Wv^'-'^^''"^-"^^^^ 
■ .-'special coinnuttees a ""^ '^'''''^^ 

^ ■ ^- cousuUantships 

• ; '""^^^ depaitn^nt sch 1 ' ' ^" 

' l-'-^^- -tationrw LTL?"'^"'' ^"^^''^--iups ^ 

. ■ . versity ^'^^^'^ gonorato credit to the uni- 

Sources: Wis ' ' * ' ! ' • • * 
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c* snL>H*;'''!f'°" conferences- 

c. speech making and writing od popular articles 

6. service. to the profession 

» 

a. membership in profess ional .organizations 
oCCicos m profess iona] organizations 
. c.. preJCM^Uitions at professional meetings 

d. special committees and commissions 

e. consultanLships 

7. service to p/ogram, department, school, and univemty 

a. conuni ttee membersiiips 

h. administrative responsibilities 

8. special honors and recognition * ' • . 

a. cpnsideration for pri.es .and/or fellowships * 
I'- Pul'lic citations which generate credit to the ^^ 
uni.yersity , ~ / ^ 

Source^- Faculty Program Information System, (PPIS) 

Faculty altitude . •- . 

Sources : rA i ' II . 

General process indices of: 

1. course evaluations 

practicum internship evaluaftions 

» • 

Sourcc^s: Student Process Inventory (SPI); Faculty Pro- ■ 

^ cess Inventory (FPl) ^ 

t> . ' •«« 

Cost monitoring " ' 

1- prognim support 
2. OE support 

university support ' - 

4. other support 

Sources? Cost Information System (CIS) ■ 
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Dr* Edward C, Pomeroy 
Exequtive Director 

American Association- of Colleges for 

Teacher Education * ^ ' ' 

One Dupont Circle 

Washington, D. C- 20036 _ ' , . 

Dear-Dr* Pomeroy ^- ' 

\it is inSeed a pleasure for me to submit to you and to AACTE the Auburn 
Uni,versity School of Education entry for an AACTE Distinguished Achieve- 
ment Award. % ' 

" The%rogram for experiential preparation of "Habilitative Professional 
Personnel" as, described in the accompanying documents is truly an out- 
standing program at' Auburn Univejrsity, Auburn has a long and distin- ^ 
gu.islled:;^record of service and research in areas of rehabilitation and 
special ''education. The Habilitative program is an outgrowth of a desire 
'to integrate components^ Of special education, rehabilitation educati^, 
ahd $pe'ci|il' needs education into a desirable model for the preparatlofi 
of ^personnel . The achievemant of: the progr^am is evidenced by the fact - 
that "it has tome to be th^ largest single program area in our School with 
a total of 405 undergraduare students in a School of 2,439 undergraduate 
students and nine departments. The graduate enrollment numbers 53. In 
addition to^he number of^tudents enrolled, the, faculty of the Habilita- 
tive Professwial Personnel program have gained recognition at the state, 

-/egional, and%atiofral levels. This fall the Student Government Association 
of l^uburn University presented the outstanding club achievement award to 
the AUburn Student .Rehabilitation Association. , 

The. program described in the accompanying documents represents an* 
interdisciplinary and interprofessiona.l' prbgram area model, Jhe model 
upod which the program is based includes componefrts of some of the most 
.respected educational practices. ,For example, the model provides oppor- 
^tunities for competency-performance based instruction; peer tutoring; 
'extensive in-field experiences; opportunities for students to relate to 
rsons from early childhood to adulthood; student involvemei(t in program 
fvelopment; any 'the alJlotment of financial and hyman resources .*to 
accomplish the goal ctf^a special •program. 
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We appreciate this opportunity to ent^r competition for the DAA Award. 
If you or your colleagues need further information, please do not 
hesitate .to let me know* 



Cordially yours, 

Jack E. Blackburn 
Dean 

OEB/mp '. ■ * ' 

enclosures 




